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arrest some at the beginning of a bad career whom the
legal system would hurry forward. But the hope of re-
covering all, of melting the most hardened, is an error of
enthusiasm. Men who look facts in the face, it is said,
recognise that vice when it has once fairly laid hold of ti
man is an incurable disease, and, moreover, that it lays
hold of men with a fatal rapidity. There is such a thing
as repentance, and this fact should not be forgotten ; but,
on the other hand, it is a mistake to attach very great
importance to it, for a practical and valuable repentance
is very rare; the stage in the criminal's career in which
it is possible is a short one, and it is only the less heinous
forms of criminality which admit of it at all.

This is probably the view which the most temperate of
so-called practical men take of repentance when they do
not allow themselves to be overawed by the authority of
Christianity. Clearly it is not the view of Christ. ITe is
far more hopeful; he believes that the most inveterate
and enormous criminality may be shaken o(T, and he is so
sanguine of the possibility of restoring the lost that he
avows himself ready to neglect for this enterprise his other
task of strengthening and developing the virtues of the
good. Let us endeavour to discover the ground of this
difference of opinion.

The popular view, then, is that there are two kinds of vice.
The one includes whatever we understand by infirmities,
as faults of temper, or passion. Uncontrolled temper or
unbridled passions may lead to grave crimes; still we
regard these vices as venial, and are at all times ready to
believe in the repentance and reformation of one addicted
to them. The other class includes such vices as perfidy,
brutality,and cowardice; and of these,for the most part,